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‘At last they saw stretching before them the city of their dreams’’ (‘‘The City of Shining Lights’) 
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IENNA was once one of the gayest of cities. It was a great center of learning, the seat of a monarchy of many races, and 

fascinating to the traveler. At the close of the world war, # sank rapidly to a state of starvation. Throughout the 
city unspeakable misery spread. Mothers, children, and babies especially suffered. Famine and pestilence had stalked 
in the wake of war’s evil. In 1919 the first American food was brought into the city by the American Relief Association. 
Half-starved school children were given one good meal a day. The American Red Cross aided with fine oils, medical 
supplies, soft blankets, bandages, and soap. In the ancient Hungarian city of Budapest the situation was even worse 
than in Vienna. Refugees from other countries crowded its buildings and jammed its streets. Thousands lived in box-cars. 
Here, too, the American Red Cross and other relief organizations gave practical relief on a large scale. Barracks and 
shanties were erected to relieve the box-car life, soup-kitchens were established, and food and clothing distributed. Thus 
in what has been rated as an enemy country, the healing hand of America has been felt by thousands, with the result that 
good will and health abound to a considerable extent where once were only hatred and misery. 
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THE CITY OF 
SHINING LIGHTS 
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‘Otto's father, like all the other fathers on the mountains, was a toymaker”’ 


LINGING to the moun- By Louise Franklin Bache 


tains in Tyrol like lichens 

on giant boulders are 
dozens of miniature houses in which there once lived 
some of the happiest and merriest people in all the 
world. They were the men, women, and children who 
made the lovely toys we used to see in the shop 
windows during the Christmas season. 

In one of these snug, doll-like houses there lived in 
the year nineteen hundred and fourteen a very happy 
boy named Otto. Otto’s father, like all the other 
fathers on the mountains round about, was a toymaker. 
All day long he sat at his lathe turning out gifts for 
Santa Claus’ next year’s pack. Soldiers, cannon, 
wagons, dolls, jumping jacks, and all the animals 
in Noah’s Ark came parading, roaring, lumbering, 
dancing, and prancing out of the magical blocks of 
wood. 

Otto, when his day’s chores were done, liked 
nothing better than to draw his stool close to his 
father’s and watch the chips fly as the lathe turned 
around. 

“Some day I, too, shall be a toymaker,’’ he would 
confide to his mother as she bustled about the fire- 
place preparing the evening meal of fritters and 
cheeses of goat’s milk. “And then I shall earn a 
bag full of money and set out to view the great world.” 
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But his mother was always so 
busy seeing that the fritters were 
done to a turn, or the cheeses were 
set in just the right way, that she paid scant heed 
to the remarks of her son; and as for his father—I 
doubt if he heard them at all, for his thoughts were 
always in the far-away country of toys. 

Every morning just as regularly and as early as 
the sun came peeping over the mountains, Otto would 
climb down the ladder from the loft where he slept, 
sling a green knapsack over his shoulders, grasp a 
stout Alpine stick and drive the flock of sheep and 
goats to pasture. The sheep climbed the zizgag trail 
like aged grandfathers; the goats frolicked like mis- 
chievous schoolboys, and Otto followed briskly after, 
whistling all the merry tunes he knew. 

The pasture was a meeting place for Otto and his 
friend Anton. Anton also had a flock of sheep and 
goats to tend. The boys kept close together. Every 
now and then they would steal away to a grassy bank 
and discuss the news of the mountain. They would 
talk about the toys their fathers were making; the 
funny capers the goats played; the birds they had 
seen, and the good things to eat that their mothers 
and sisters had made the day before in the kitchen. 
But the subject that never grew old, no matter how 
often it was repeated, was the wonders of the beautiful 
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city of Vienna! Otto's grandfather, who had once 
visited the great city, told the boys that it was hung 
with shining lights as big and bright as the stars that 
twinkled over the Alps. After that the boys always 
spoke of Vienna as “The City of Shining Lights.” 

One day the tidings of war came swooping down on 
the homes of the happy, busy toymakers just as the 
mountain hawk descends on its prey. All 
the lathes stopped turning and all 
the gladness died in the homes and 
hearts of the people. 

After that things grew steadily 
worse. Hunger and want came and 
drove the people away from the 
mountains. Then it was that Otto 4 
and Anton bethought themSelves 
of ‘‘The City of Shining Lights.” 

“Surely there will be plenty waiting 
us there,” they said to each other. { 
So they set out with brave hope 
in their hearts, knapsacks slung 
over their shoulders and stout Alpine 
sticks held tightly in hand. 

They were a long time on the way— 
but at last one morning they saw 
stretched out before them the city of 
their dreams! Slowly and leaning 
on their sticks they entered the won- 
derful streets they had talked of so 
often in the happy days on the moun- : 
tains. They saw the tall buildings, the fine palaces, 
the beautiful bridges, and the blue Danube rolling 
quietly by! 

“But where are the shining lights,” 
wearily. 
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asked Otto 


















Vienna wood gatherers 
could smile even in want 





“Do the stars try to outdo the sun, silly one?” 
said Anton. ‘Wait until it darkens then shall you 
see the wonders with your own eyes.” 

“But I cannot wait,” said Otto sleepily. ‘‘I am 
weak for lack of food. My head flyeth around like 
the chips from my father’s toys.” 

And before he could take another step or say 
another word a strange and wonderful 
mist blotted out everything; he felt 
as though he were on a fleecy white 
cloud floating happily over his beloved 
mountains. 

When Otto returned to conscious- 
ness he saw about him people with 
. faces as kind as the dear home folks. 

‘Where am I?” he asked. 

‘In the City of Shining Lights,”’ 
answered Anton. 

“The lights are dim because of 
the tears of the suffering,’’ said 
voice. “But they are growing 
brighter since help has come to hun- 
gering little ones from across the sea!”’ 

“‘Let us be glad,”’ said another, ‘‘that 
there live in this great world people 
with hearts so big that they can, for 

the sake of the children, forget the 
mistakes that have been made.” 

Otto did not understand a word 
that was said. But he did know 
that Anton and he were guests in a beautiful place, 
and that hundreds of boys and girls were marching 
down the long marble halls with steaming bowls of 
the most delicious looking food he had seen since 
before the war. 
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BITS OF JUNIOR SERVICE AT HOME 


Pennsylvania—Juniors of Kane supplied milk to 
457 undernourished school children. 


West Virginia—A contribution of $110 has been 
made by the Juniors of Beckley toward replacing 
the school library which was burned. ° 





Illinois—In the Champaign schools, Juniors have 
completed 800 toy automo- : 
biles—gifts for children in 
hospitals and orphanages. 
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Porto Rico—Six thousand 
dollars was given by Juniors 
toward the construction of a 
schoolhouse and library for 
children ‘at the Insular Sani- 
tarium. 


Oregon—Portland 
have furnished 
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Juniors 
jellies and 
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THE FAIRY DAIRY 


Each morning in our pasture, before 
the sun is up, 

The fairies churn the milkweed to fill 
the buttercup. 

Their housewife winds the four-o’clock 
and then each little gnome 

Gets out a little goldenrod and 
drives the cowslips home. 
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fruits for the children in day nurseries and provided 


1,500 garments for needy school children. 


Minnesota—Minneapolis Juniors have voted $2,200 
for the School for Crippled Children, this in addition 
to $2,800 donated for equipment when the school was 
established. 

Michigan—Alpena Juniors 
furnished a complete outfit 
of clothing for a boy who was 
taken to a hospital for treat- 
ment, and cheered him with 
daily picture postcards during 
his illness. 


Missouri—Rural Juniors in 
Adair County took over the 
ventilating and heating of their 
schoolhouse, and made and 
filled a first aid cabinet. 


—Ethel Blair. 
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of June. Since sunrise people 
had been dancing the kola. 
Around and around they went, holding each other's 
hands high in the air and stepping backward and 
forward with a swaying movement as they turned 
in a great circle to the sound of a drum and a fiddle. 
Mary was there, too. Her parents were Serbian, 
but she had been born in America and had gone to 


school there until nearly a year before, when her father 


had brought the family back 
to his Serbian home to see his 
old mother. Gutcha, her Ser- 
bian home, is a little mountain 
village where every one leads 
a simple out-door life, raising 
cattle and sheep and enough 
corn to make bread for the 
family. 

Mary got herself ready for | 
the Kossovo celebration with | 
great care. She had heard 
that it was the Serbian Fourth 
of July and she hoped there 
might be fire crackers and ice 
cream. The shy Gutcha girls , 
regarded her as a princess in 
her American 
clothes, but in reality she was | 


store-made | 


a lonely little girl, longing to 
be friends. 

She sat down with a group | 
of girls to listen to an old man | 
who was singing and playing | 
the guslar, an instrument like es 
a one-stringed fiddle. There 
was something stirring and “ooo la 
heart-searching about it, and 
Mary fascinated and 
troubled, for though she could 
not understand all the old man sang, it seemed to her 
to be the tale of a great disaster connected with the 
Plain of Kossovo. 

“What is Kossovo?”’ she asked a girl beside her. 

Eagerly the girl explained: ‘“‘It was a great battle 
with the Turks in which the Serbs were beaten, the 
king killed, and all the country conquered.”’ 

“In America,’’ Mary told her, ‘they have a great 


was wear Turkish 
as 


holiday to celebrate a victory instead of a defeat. We 
ought to have a Victory Day here, too.” 
Draga was silent. ‘I'll ask grandmother,” she 


said at last. ‘She'll know.” 
Draga’s grandmother was sitting at her loom 
weaving linen. 


She was a wise woman with clear 
sense, and all her family respected her and asked 
her advice. 

‘“‘Grandmother,” said Draga, 


‘if Kossovo was a 





WHY SERBIANS CELEBRATE A DEFEAT 


T was Kossovo day—the 28th The Sto ry of Kossovo Day defeat, why do we celebrate it?”’ 
By Anna Milo Upjohn 


Scene in Prisren, Serbia. Many girls still 
trousers. 
washed throughout the Balkan States. 


Draga’s grandmother went on with 
her weaving, thrusting her long 
shuttle to and fro and only the clack of the loom broke 
the silence. ‘‘ Because,’’ she said slowly, “although 
the Serbian army was beaten, the spirit of the Serbs 
was not. It burned stronger and brighter than ever 
That is why we keep 
It is better to be great than to do 


in their great adversity. 
Kossovo day. 


great things.” 


Just then there came a 
tapping of little hoofs on the 
steps and a goat entered the 

Mary followed. She 
bareheaded and_bare- 
footed now and wore a blue 
cotton dress. 

“What did your grand- 
mother say?” she asked, sit- 
ting on the floor with Draga. 
She loved this great room with 
its shadowy roof and its mixed 
odor of smoke and herbs and 
the golden heap of corn in the 
corner waiting to be shelled. 
Draga told her in a few words. 

“Grandmother thinks 
great, and so do I,” she con- 
cluded, ‘‘but that we 
have conquered at last I wish 
we could have a Victory Day. 
Tell us about Fourth of July.”’ 

So Mary with her fingers 
twisted around her knees be- 
gan a tale of flags and ice- 
cream, of brass bands and 
processions 
rounds 


door. 


Was 


it’s 


now 


ie 
—-— and merry-go- 
and fireworks. 

That night Mary wrote a 


letter to a school-chum in 


Hands are thus 


Youngstown. 

“Dear Mamie,” it began. ‘We had our Fourth 
of July today. I danced the kola with the rest. It’s 
There are no fancy steps. But it is too slow. 
They had strings of 
great gold coins on their heads and around their 


easy. 
The women looked lovely. 


And jackets of purple and orange embroidered 
with silver and green. It was just like -vaudeville. 
Just think, they celebrate a defeat here! At first I 
thought that was awful, but Draga’s grandmother says 
it’s because their army and not their soul was beaten. 
And it’s better to be great than to do great things. 


necks. 


“Your loving friend, 
““Mary. 


ac 


P. S. I wish I could go around to Martin’s drug 
store and get an ice-cream soda.”’ 
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Get used to water in this way 


\ J ACATION days are swimming days. Last 
year more than 25,000 persons learned to swim 
through the aid of Red Cross instructors and 

among these were many Juniors who proudly took 
the learn-to-swim pledge—‘‘Resolved, I will no longer 
be a sink-easy.”’ 

In learning to swim you must first overcome any 
fear of the water. Let us look around for a teacher. 
Who better than the mother duck hunting for some- 
She puts her head 
If she can see, 


thing to eat as she swims about? 
under the water and opens her eyes. 
so can you. Suppose you try it. Put your head 
under the water and open your eyes. Sure enough 
you can see! And, neither your eyes nor your ears 
have been injured. 

The next step in our game is to imitate a motor 
boat. The motor boat takes the air into one valve 
of the carbureter and lets it out through the under- 
water exhaust pipe. Adapt that idea to yourself. 
Take in a big breath, close your mouth, rest your 
face in the water and force the air out through your 
nostrils. This is the swimmer’s method of breathing. 

Really and truly, the human body is lighter than 
water. It will float if we will permit it because of 
the air spaces inside. To prove this, take a good 
breath, squat down in the water till your chin is 
just clear of it, then grab both knees underneath with 
your hands and put your face under by bringing the 
chin close to the chest. This will overbalance you, 
but hang on to your knees until you find your balance. 
This is the jellyfish float; everyone can float like the 
jellyfish. You can also float like a mud-turtle or a 
bullfrog, all stretched out on the surface. If you 
keep your chin close enough to your chest the feet will 
stay up and you will float. To stand up, simply bring 
your hands and feet toward each other. 


THE GAME OF 
LEARNING 
TO SWIM 


By Wilbert E. Longfellow 
‘National Field Representative 
cAmerican Red Cross Life-Saving Corps 











Imitate the turtle and frog 


It will be an easy matter now to pretend you are a 
sled and coast along on the surface. Best results are 
secured if you keep your chin in all the time. Lie 
down in the water and push your feet against the 
bank. Your hands, with the fingers slightly lifted, 
serve as the front runners of your imaginary sled. 
A good push and you go coasting ten or fifteen feet. 
If you throw your head back your feet sink; too 
much weight in the air. 

The next imitation in our game is that of a stern- 
wheel steamboat. After you have pushed off from 
the bank raise your feet alternately clear of the 
water and strike back into the water, getting a push 
from the ankle to the toes. The whole leg works 
and does not bend very much at the knee. 

We are now going to imitate a windmill, so you 
must keep your right hand the same distance back of 
the left hand all the time. Start off with a push 
as before, one hand resting on the surface of the water 
and the other behind you. As soon as you glide on the 
water-hand you are floating; then a sweeping stroke 
down and back brings the other hand forward in its cir- 
cular sweep. Your arms revolve as the windmill arms 
do, paddling you through the water. Each time you 
roll up for air glance ahead to see where you are going. 

Now for the final act of our game. Just imagine, 
as the windmill is paddling along, a steamboat coming 
up behind and bumping into it. They are stuck 
together. They can’t be separated, so for evermore 
the windmill arms pull on the front end while the 
steamboat paddles push on the other end as the air 
is taken into the carbureter and let out through the 
underwater exhaust pipe. Here you have an imagi- 


nary picture of the movements of your body as you 
swim about in the water, and your cruising radius will 
depend largely upon practice. 





Jellyfish float Windmill stroke 





Sternwheel paddle Windmill and sternw'ee! 
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THE GIFT OF THE CLEAR SIGHT 


ONG and long ago, the story goes, 
. when all the world was young, 
there lived a boy who was forced to wander 
up and down the world. Poor and lame and lonely, 
he sat down to rest in a wood, and because he was so 
brave and blithe in spite of all his troubles, 
there was bestowed on him the Gift of the 
Clear Sight. 
Immediately the forest became 
a wonder-place to the lonely 
boy: elves danced under 
toadstools; dryads 
peeped out of 
tree - trunks; 
twisted twigs 
and rough 


bark changed 
into quaint ani- 
mals and _ strange 
birds. He found treas- 
ures on every hand and 
so he lived happily ever 
after. 

Many and many a long 
year has come and gone since 
those far fairy times, yet 
today in Prague there lives 
another boy who has the Gift 
of the Clear Sight. And he is 
lame, too, and poor, but never lonely. His name is 
Adolf Pouznar and he is learning to be a bookbinder 
in the Bakulé School. 

At evening when the shadows fall a band of little 
street urchins come trooping into the Bakulé school 
home. Sometimes they all join in playing games; 
sometimes they talk, but more often theysing. Often 
it is a rollicking, frolicking folk song; or snatches from 
the opera, or one of their stirring national anthems. 
Adolf does not sing, yet he loves the song times best 
of all. Under their magic spell he glimpses the blue 


tree bark, etc. 
























Adolf Pouznar and some of his wood- 
land creations made of pine-cones, acorns, 
Don't they seem alive? 


By Oliver Travis Rae ocean he has never seen; the high 


mountains he has never climbed; 
the great forest he knows only from his hobbled pil- 
grimages through its outskirts. When he sits at his 
work the next morning all the words he would have 
sung, all the happy sights he had visioned the night 
before come dancing and prancing through his 
thoughts and into his finger tips. ; 
When he is not working he wanders 
through the woods, gathering acorns, 
nuts, twigs, bark, and pine-cones. 
And because he has the 
Gift of the Clear Sight 
hecan give these 
forest things a 
few deft touches 








that change them 

into fascinating toys. 
There are pine-cone pigs; 
storks made from cones and 
an acron, mounted on a piece 
j of tree-bark with a little twig 
» attached to simulate a gnarled 

dead tree; a pheasant, made 
from an acorn, bits of twig and 

a feather, mounted on a piece 

of rough bark; acorn rabbits, 

with slender twigs for legs and 

floppy wooden ears, nibbling 
busily around a miniature tree; a bird made of pine- 
cone and twigs, mounted on bark; a real honest-to- 
goodness barnyard rooster, made from a chestnut— 
twigs forming the legs, neck and head, the tail a piece 
of bark and, best of all, the comb and wattles painted 
red. 

As an evidence of his appreciation to the Juniors, 
who have made Bakulé school a wonder place to 
many a lonely boy, Adolf has sent from Czecho- 
Slovakia to the United States a flock of his quaint 
little forest folk. Pictures of them are on this page. 
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PHOTOS BY H. A. ATWELL, WISWALL BROS., AND © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
(1) A little of the vacation spirit in rural America. (2) Answering the lure of the Rocky Mountains. (3) Sum- 
mer-time is circus-time. Take an orphan with you! (4) Happy orphan boy of Sezze Farm School, Italy, and a 
porker he has raised. Juniors aid this school. (5) One means of transporting Red Cross refugee supplies in the 
Near East. (6) Oxen wear veils at the Perigeaux Orphan School, France, which is helped by Junior Red Cross. 
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PHOTOS DY PAUL THOMPSON, GEORGE H. DAVIS, JR.. AND © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, AND KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


(7) May festival in Central Park, New York. (8) Handsome white oxen of the Tuscan Valley, Italy, presented 


to a farm school which is assisted by Juniors. (9) Nature-study calls in May. (10) Young surf-rider and novel 
boat. (11) Temple ona balanced rock, Burma. 


School cf Practical Arts, Boston, making posters. (14) Polish girl. 


(12) Pack donkey and her baby, Serbia. (13) Juniors of High 


There are Junior gardens in Poland. 
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ought to be possible for all 
Juniors, in country and in 
town. Before the school year ends there should be 
Auxiliary conferences for the special purpose of plan- 
ning as much Junior work as is feasible in vacation 
time. 

Clean-up drives are always in order. 

Health habits should be followed carefully. To 
serve others well, you must be fit yourself. 

Manual training classes may continue the pro- 
duction of furniture for schools in devastated regions 
of Europe, if the Auxiliaries will provide the supplies 
and find workshops. There is urgent need for this 
furniture, and it is an all-year-round work. 

Girls who sew may volunteer for service at Red 
Cross Chapter headquarters and help make clothing 
for orphan children and layettes for needy babies. 

The circumstance that Juniors are continually 
moving along in school from grade to grade should not 
preclude summer meetings of Auxiliaries in the schools 
or other appointed places. ‘There is plenty of time in 
summer for entertainments and other money-raising 
stunts, and all that is needed is a little initiative on 
the part of teachers and students. 

Why not raise your local and foreign educational- 
relief funds for next school year during the summer? 
You can give practical and lasting help to fellow 
beings and have a lot of fun, too. 


Encircling the Globe ina chartered steamer, and 


being returned to their 
parents after a separation of over two years much 
improved in health, is the experience of 776 Russian 
and Polish children. The American Red Cross played 
the role of guardian, nurse, and friend. 
In December, 1918, Red Cross representatives found 
large groups of Russian school children with a few 
teachers living under trying conditions near the Ural 


Serving in Summer 
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Mountains southeast of Petrograd. They had been 
sent to the country because of scarcity of food in 
Petrograd and war conditions prevented a safe return 
to the city. The Red Cross provided special trains 
for the children and their teachers, took them across 
Siberia to Vladivostok, housed and cared for them at 
this Pacific port until July, 1920, and during the 
summer and fall of 1920 conveyed them on a Japanese 
steamer by way of the Panama Canal to Finland. 
In January, 1921, with the exception of less than ten 
per cent, the children were restored to their parents or 
other relatives in Petrograd. During the two years 
there were only eleven deaths, one of these in an 
accident. Some forty children were sent to homes 
of relatives or guardians in Esthonia, Latvia, Poland, 
and Germany. 

This undertaking stands as one of the most dis- 
tinctive and delicate relief enterprises, as well as one 
of the most successful, ever attempted by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


A Cheery Little Note has come from a very 


young lady in Summit, 
New Jersey, that indicates the kind of impression the 
editors of Junior Red Cross News are trying to 
make on the nearly 6,000,000 children now enrolled 
in the Junior Red Cross. This voluntary critic says 
much in a few words. Does the NEws impress you 
the same way? Here is her letter: 

“The Junior RED Cross News is always welcome 
at our house. I love it. It’s almost like taking a 
trip to foreign lands because there are, so many 
pictures of farcountries. It’s fine also to know what 
wonderful things are being done all the time by the 
Red Cross.”’ 
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OUT IN THE FIELDS WITH GOD 


Me 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 


Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may happen, 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
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Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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THINGS TO DO 


Maypole Dance: 


Attach red and white streamers to the flagpole or 
tree in the school yard. Let the children dress in 
white and wear red crosses on their breasts; round each 
child’s head pin a paper band with the red cross on it. 
One girl may represent Florence Nightingale and 
stand at flagpole. Music by victrola or children 
singing as they dance around the Maypole. Well- 
known songs should be used with words adapted to 
Junior Red Cross spirit. 


Canning Bee: 


When the canning season comes, Junior girls can 
give a series of canning parties like the old-time 
‘“‘husking-bees.”” They can meet at various members’ 
houses in rotation, and work under the supervision of 
the mothers till all the pickling, preserving and canning 
are done. Many fingers and pleasant company will 
make short work of the much-dreaded “‘ canning-time.”’ 


Junior Red Cross Song: 
(To the tune of ‘“‘ Battle Hymn of The Republic”’) 


Service is the watchword that is helping on the way, 

Bringing hope and joy to cheerless folks from day 
to day, 

Giving of our best while we encourage where we may, 
As Red Cross Juniors work. 


Chorus :— 


Work together, all united, 

Join the circle which is lighted, 

"Round the world by service sighted, 
While Red Cross Juniors work.’ 


Working with a joyous will with love for the distressed, 

Broader visions gain and in our hearts find happiness, 

Sympathy and kindness as our cause we forward press, 
As Red Cross Juniors work. 


Chorus :— 


The Red Cross is the symbol of our love, a light to all, 
O’er the world protecting where its beacon’s bright 
rays fall, 
Serves mankind and brings relief where’er forth comes 
the call, 
As Red Cross Juniors work. 


Chorus: —ETHEL Roaps. 


Camera Club: 


A Camera Club will help Juniors to get acquainted 
with their community and its needs. They should 
take contrasting pictures of roads and streets, good and 
bad, shaded and unshaded; safe and dangerous railroad 
crossings; well-kept yards and neglected yards; and 
beautiful or historically interesting places. These 
pictures may be brought to school in the fall, studied, 
discussed in civics class, and pasted into a portfolio 
for reference. 
















































PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON 
An original kile and a prize-winner. 
Kite exhibitions enliven field meets. 


Community Picnic or Community Day: 


A gathering of fathers and mothers and children at 
the schoolhouse, town hall, or some grove gives a 
splendid opportunity for the Juniors to demonstrate 
to the community just what they are doing. The 
Juniors can organize, plan a Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram of singing, games, dinner and playlets and be 
responsible for everyone having a good time. 

First Aid Box: 

To make a small first aid box take any kind of 
clean, air-tight tin can or box and enamel it white. 
Fill the box with a rubber-corked bottle of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, a rubber-corked bottle of iodine, 
scissors, safety pins, a general First Aid Text Book, 
two large triangular bandages of clean white sheeting, 
and a quantity of clean white material for bandages 
and dressings. Sterilize dressings by wrapping each 
in cheesecloth and boiling it ten minutes. Dry them 
thoroughly but do not unfold till needed. Learn 
when and how to use it. 

Tin Can Toys: 

Boys can have lots of fun and get ready for Christ- 
mas at the same time by making tin can toys and 
household articles. It is surprising how many things 
can be made from discarded cans of all kinds with the 
help of a few simple tools. There is a book, ‘‘ Making 
Tin Can Toys,” by Edward Thatcher (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.), which gives full 
directions. 
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DARK 
lonely wood”’ is 
a phrase often 
used in books, but as a 
natter of fact few woods 
are entirely dark and 


and 





MAKING FRIENDS IN BIRDLAND 


By Ethel Blair 








taurant and afford you 
many opportunities to 
study them at 
range. 

But it is in the spring 


close 


and summer that you 





none are lonely. For really enter into the ¢ 
just as the sunlight lives of the feathered 
showers through the folk. Then every bird- 
thickest foliage to glow house and tree is full of 
Woodthrush and young in golden patchwork in  bird-drama, tragic, or Humming bird at home 
2, * ; the forest-depths, so thrilling or funny, but 
thick undergrowth, crowding tree-trunks and the always absorbingly interesting. 
green upland of fluttering leaves and spreading tree- One bird-friend tried the experiment of placing 
tops: are full of intense activity and life. Acquain- several styles of wren-houses in her yard. Mr. and 
tance with the shy furry folk who live near the ground Mrs. Wren arrived in due time and she watched with 
is practically impossible unless your home is in the great interest to see which they would choose. They 
country. But anyone fortunate enough to have even’ flew from one house to another in a great state of 
a small yard can foregather with the cheerful little indecision, twittering and arguing for all the world 
people of the Bird World. A little time and trouble like house-hunting humans. Finally Mrs. Wren 
expended in making birdhouses, feeding-shelters, and _ selected a small house in a tree while Mr. Wren picked 
bird-baths are the only passports needed, and these out a larger one near the bird-friend’s home. There 
tasks are interesting in themselves. There are so was more argument, amounting to a positive quarrel. 
many picturesque varieties of birdhouses, which vary Mr. Wren even went so far as to put long grasses 
in size from the small one-room bungalow of the and other nest-building material into the home of 
wrens to the big apartment house that martins like. his choice. Mrs. Wren finally ended the dispute 
They can be made in many styles, too, such as log by diving into her house and refusing to come out 
cabins, thatch-roofed huts, two-story houses, tree until Mr. Wren brought his long grasses over and « 
trunks—in short, birds will occupy any style of house settled down. 
provided it meets their needs in dimensions and The entrance to a wren-house must be made small 
height, and is draught-and-water tight. Directions enough to keep out English sparrows, who are the 
for making houses and feeding-shelters may be gangsters, the desperados, of Birdland. They steal 
obtained free from the United States Biological nests and destroy grain and fruit. 
Survey, Washington, D. C., and at a comparatively As all house-nesting birds hunt insects, their pro- 
small price from The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, tection is really a civic duty, and this is recognized in 
Illinois. many states by the appointment of a Bird Day which 
Feeding shelters are easy to make and if well sup- was first celebrated on the first Friday of May, 1894. 
plied with suet, seeds, cracked nuts, and grain, Bird Day also opens to you the Door of the Forest. 
will keep birds about the house all summer 7 When you once get acquainted with birds, every 
and even in winter bob whites, cardinals, ’ tree will be like a book of adventure-tales 
bluejays, flickers, chickadees, woodpeckers, kaon, tales whose heroes are alive and friendly 
and nuthatches will frequent your res- eT } heroes you can help. 
wae) 
i 
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(ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO FARMERS 
PRESS, PEORIA, ILL.) 


Gourd for 
martins 
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Bluebird 
wigwam 


Twine-ball 
wren house 


Martin 
colony 


betes eee 


BY ALBERT CRESCENT, TOMS RIVER. N. J; AND “BIRD HOUSES BOYS CAN BUILD,” BY A. F. SIEPERT. MANUAL ARTS 


Feeding 
house 


Fourteen rooms 
for martins 


Blockhouse 
for martins 
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DAY SCHOOLS 
AND OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


Ep1tor’s NoTE.—This is the second installment of detailed information about the foreign 
educational-relief work of the Junior Red Cross. Teachers and others interested should keep 
these pages for future reference, for in time they will form a complete record of the foreign 


activities of the Junior Red Cross in classified form. 


Day Schools: 
ALBANIA 

“The Corner-stone of education in Elbassan is 
the Junior Red Cross school,”’ says an Albanian school 
superintendent. The school building has three large 
well-lighted kindergarten and class rooms and an 
enclosed yard where 200 destitute children are taught 
educational games and physical culture. They are 
served a hearty luncheon at the school, and are 
rapidly recovering from their mental and physical 
languor. The Elbassan school directors plan to carry 
on the work themselves within a few months. 

Many of the children of Scutari make their 
own clothes from material given them at the Junior 
Red Cross Day School, which accommodates 384 
children. The school building was donated by the 
Albanian government, and here half-starved children 
are built up physically and taught the rules of personal 
hygiene along with regular lessons. The project 
will be turned over to the town authorities this month. 

The traditions of centuries were shattered in 
Albania when boys and girls were taught together 
in the Junior Red Cross Day School at Tirana. Here 
300 children rescued from the streets, boys and girls, 
Christian and Mohammedan, study and play and 
enjoy the hot lunches. Native teachers work with 
the Junior Red Cross teachers and are learning to 
take charge of the school and welfare work when it 
is turned over to them. 

ITALY 

‘*Good cheer and harmony characterize the school,”’ 
writes an American visitor to the Day School in Udine 
where 100 homeless girls and boys are maintained bya 
Junior Red Cross appropriaiton, which also covers 100 
children in a school for the very young. 

The Junior Red Cross is also aiding a day school 
in Florence. 

Sixty children who needed 
help attended day school 
under the auspices of the 
Junior Red Cross in Potenza, 
a town which was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1857 
and rebuilt. 
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MONTENEGRO 


At the end of the war the 
high-school building in Pod- 


goritza was in a very dilapi 
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MAY 


The gorse is yellow on the heath, 

The banks with speedwell flowers are gay ; 
The oaks are budding and, beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 


The silver wreath, of May. 


—Charlotte Smith. 
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dated condition, its sup- 
plies gone and its building 
wrecked. The govern- 
ment, assisted by the 
Junior Red Cross, plans 
to build a modern high 
school which will serve 
as a model, but pending 
this the Junior Red 
Cross has assisted in 
making the old building 
habitable and in furnishing 
laboratory equipment and 
other necessary 


amet While her mother works 
, SUPPNES- in the fields, this little 
Eleven hundred needy chil- AJbanian girl cares for 


dren have benefited by the her baby brother. She 
Junior Red Cross appro- peeps in the windows of 


Junior Red Cross School 
at Tirana, and wishes 
she could study, too. 


priation. 


Open Air Schools: 
BELGIUM 


The Junior Red Cross is busy with a new Fresh-Air 
Colony and school for weak children at La Panne and 
has erected a magnificent barrack, 150 feet by 65 feet, 
as an annex to a building bought by the Oeuvre 
Nationale de |’Enfance. This forms a children’s 
home near the sea. The Colony accommodates 200 
children who will be taken from the congested cities 
of Belgium. In addition, the Junior Red Cross has 
erected a small barrack, 45 feet by 15 feet, and has 
equipped this as an infirmary. The American Red 
Cross has supplied 200 beds, 200 mattresses, a 
quantity of bedding and kitchen material. The 
Oeuvre Nationale de |’Enfance supports it. 


ITALY 

In the sand dunes of Messina the American Red 

Cross established an open-air 
= hospital for children, which 
the Sicilians now keep up and 
where the Junior Red Cross 
maintains thirty-five girls 
and boys. Under the direc- 
tion of a skilled surgeon these 
poverty-stricken children eat 
nourishing food and play 
games which strengthen un- 
used muscles. School hours 
are observed and handicraft 
is taught. 
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outdoors per- 
vades the May News. 
for classroom convenience: 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The material is here classified 


‘‘Why Serbians Celebrate a Defeat,” page 133, 
furnishes a charming bit of local color and tradition 
which can be linked up with the study of 
Serbia. “Day Schools and Open-Air 
Schools,”” page 141, is of geographical value 
and gives pupils an idea of Junior Red Cross 
work in Europe. Study the pictures on 
pages 133 and 136-137 for costumes and 
customs, and note how greatly transpor- 
tation varies from that of the United States. 
“‘Encircling the Globe,”” page 138, also has 
its place in the geography class. Read the 
‘“‘Editor’s Letter to You,” page 144. Ap- 
point a committee of pupils to search 
for further information concerning 
the life of Horace Mann, and re- 
port to the class at some 
future period or at morning 
exercises May 4, his birthday. 


FOR THE 
BULLETIN BOARD 











} the article, 
Schools,”’ 


} 
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PHOTO © UNCERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 
Bee whiskers! The hive swarmed around the 
queen bee which is in a little box on a string at the 
man's neck. A summer sport for experts only. 


“Bits of Junior Service “-> 5. | i 
at Home,”’ page 132,‘‘Books 
that Follow the Trail to the 
Great Outdoors,” page 143, 
anc the editorials on page 
138, are good material for 
the Bulletin Board. 


FOR THE READING LESSON 


‘Making Friends in Birdland,” page 140; ‘‘The 
Gift of the Clear Sight,” page 135; ‘The City of 
we Lights,”’ page 131; “‘The Game of Learning 
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library. 
all pupils. 


COUN OO 


PRONOUNCING DEPARTMENT 


Kol-les-trah-dah Pod'-go-ree-tsa 
Potenza Poh-tent’-sah 
Pouznar Poo-znahr’ 


Prisren Pree’-zren 


Collestrada Podgoritza 


TC 


Draga Drah’-gah 


Ell-bah-sahn’ 


Es-thow’-ni-a 


Elbasan 

. Esthonia Roulers Roo’-lay 

Sahn Doh-na’ dee 
Pee-ah’-vay 

Sezze Set’-ze 

Scutari Skoo’-tah-ree 


Goos’-lar San Dona di Piave 


Goot'’-hah 


Guslar 
Gutcha 


Kola Koh’-la 
Kossovo Kos’-oh-voh 


Tirana Tee-rah’-nah 


Lah Pahn’ Tyrol Tir’-rohl 


Laht’-vi-a 


La Panne 
Latvia 


Udine 


Oo’-dee-nay 


Messina Meh-see’-na 


Perigeaux Pay-ree-goh’ Villers-Allerand Vee-lair’ Ahl-ler-a’ 
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Suggestions for Fitting Junior Red Cross News into 


A «i THE DAY'S WORK 


reference work in nature study. 
have these books or they can be borrowed from the 
Be sure that they 
Nature study can be made more inter- 
esting if you collect, press, and mount wild flowers and 
grasses, and make in your manual training class a bird 


to Swim,” page 134, and 
“Why Serbians Celebrate 
a Defeat,’’ page 133, are 


all interesting to read aloud. 


FOR THE JUNIOR RED CROSS FOREIGN 
PROJECTS SCRAPBOOK 


If you have followed the suggestion made in the 
April number, you have already started a Junior Red 
Cross foreign projects scrapbook. Add to this 


“Day Schools and Open-Air 


page 141. These will keep you 
informed of what the Junior Red Cross is 
doing in foreign fields. 


MEMORY WORK 


‘Out in the Fields with God,” page 138, isa 
thoughtful poem worth memorizing. 


WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


Illustrate the poems, “Out in the 
. Fields with God, " page 138;‘‘The 


Fairy Dairy,” page 132; and 

“May,” page 141,in the art 
class. When a teacher re- 
ceives an exceptionally good 
/ drawing from a student, the 
editor would be glad to see it 
for possible reproduction in 
the News. 


NATURE STUDY 


From the list on page 143, 
select books dealing with 
birds, flowers, and trees for 
Perhaps some pupils 


are within easy reach of 


book in which can be recorded 
the names of the birds in your 
vicinity and the dates of their 
arrival in the spring. Let this 
be a definite summer activity for 
Juniors. It should be thor- 
oughly enjoyable and profitable. 


FINALLY 
The articles which have been 
placed on the bulletin board and 
the stories may be passed around 
the building for general use. 
ok * * 


Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘ Margaret, 
please take that cat out of the room. 
I cannot have it making such a noise. 
Where is it?” 

Servant: “Why, sir, you are sitting 
on it.’’—London Tit-Bits. 

























Books that follow 


THE TRAIL TO THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


The American Boys’ Book of Signs, Signals, and camp clothes, camp food, and camp equipment,” 


Bird-Life. By F. M. Chap- 


meet any one who can 


Symbols. By DanC. Beard. (J.B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $2.) 

No longer need the secret signs of Indians, pioneers, 
trappers, surveyors, hunters, automobilists, and 
other vagabonds of the road be a mystery to boys 
and girls. A reading of this book unlocks their 
many secrets! 


Boys’ Camp Book. By Edward Cave. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., Garden City, L. I. 60c.) 

This book discusses tents and tenting; pareanes 
equipment; the camping kit; making 
camps; grub duty; camp health; 
scouting, and camp athletics. 


man. (D. Appleton & 
Co., N. Y. $4.) 
‘“‘How unusual it is to 


correctly name a 
dozen of our birds! 
One may live in the 
country and _ still & 
know only two or | 
three of the one hun- 
dred and fifty or more 
kinds of birds that 
may be found during 
the year.” To help 4 
remedy this defect the *‘ 
author has given us a most 

interesting guidebook to the 
birds of our country. 


















the author gives us many useful suggestions. 


Field Book of American Wild Flowers. By F. S. 


Mathews. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. In 
cloth, $2.50; leather, $2.50.) 

“Being a short description of their character and 
habits, a concise definition of their colors, and 
incidental references to the insects which assist in 
their fertilization.” 


Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing. By W. H. 


Miller. (George H. Doran Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
A book for a sportsman-in-the-making 
in which he is told how to get tackle 
and equipment; how to fish, 
hunt, trap, and camp. 

Tree Guide. By J. E. Rogers. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., 
N.Y. Inlinen $1; leather 
$1.25.) 

“The best time to begin 
to study the trees is to- 
day! The place to begin 
is right where you are, 
provided there is a tree 
near enough, for a lesson 
about trees will be very 
dull unless there is a 
tree to look at, to ask 
questions of, and to get 
answers from.” 

The Book of Woodcraft. By Ernest 
ThompsonSeton. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, L. I. $1.75.) 


Insect Life. By J. H. Comstock. ciitedinnetatateaibidihin In which we become acquainted 
(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. Residence of Mr.and Mrs. Bob White with the principles of scouting; the 
$2.25.) Spartans of the west—the Indians; 
“The mere reading of books about natural objects the purpose and laws of the woodcraft Indians; honor 
will do but little toward forming an intimate ac- and degrees and Indian names; degrees in woodcraft, 
quaintance with nature. If one would really know woodland songs, dances, and ceremonies; suggested 
about the creatures that are near us wherever we programs; scouting indoors; scouting outdoors; sig- 
go, he must study them directly, and not depend naling and Indian signs; camper-craft or the summer 
on what others have said about them.”’ camp; games for the camp; health and woodland 

At Home in the Water. By G. H.Corsan. (Asso- medicine; natural history; mushrooms, fungi or toad- 
ciation Press, 124 East 28th Street, N. Y. $1.) stools; forestry; some Indian waysand campfire stories. 
A book of swimming, diving, life-saving, water The Boys’ Outdoor Vacation Book. By A. H. Verrill. 
sports, and natatoriums. (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

Field, Forest and Farm. By J. H. Fabre. (The ““A book which shows ‘boys’ just how they may 


Century Co., N. Y. $2.) 

“Things interesting to young nature-lovers, in- 
cluding some matters of moment to gardeners and 
fruit-growers.”’ 


Vacation Camping for Girls. By Jeannette Marks. 


(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

“If one is wise, one goes well prepared even into 
the simpler life of the woods or mountains or lakes. 
In a practical way and under the three headings— 


enjoy their vacations, the various things they can 
do and how they can employ their time profitably 
and pleasurably by making their own camps, 
traps, boats, weapons, toys and appliances; how 
they can cure and dress the skins of the animals 
they kill or trap, and how they can lead an enjoy- 
able out-of-door life, and while enjoying themselves, 
at the same time acquire a vast deal of _practical 
knowledge.” 
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Wh, tastucs Rake 


Dear Juniors: 

“In a republic, ignorance is a crime.” 

This sentence came ringing down the corridors of the 
last century from the heart and mind of one of the fore- 
most friends of school children that America has pro- 
duced. That friend was Horace Mann, known as the 
father of the American public school system. May 
4, 1921, marks the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his birth at Franklin, 
Massachusetts—a day commemo- 
rated in schools throughout the 
country—so that it is fitting to 
recall him in your May letter. 

Horace Mann was so pro- 
foundly convinced of the need 
of raising the average of intel- 
ligence in a nation where the 
votes of the people control 
the action of the govern- 
ment, that he consecrated 
his life to arousing public 
interest in education, and 
greatly aided the cause of.’ 
universal education through- 
out the world. ‘With us the 
qualification of voters is as 
important as the qualification 
of governors, and even comes 
first,’’ said he. Here are other 
sayings of this truly great American: 

‘“The common school is the great- 
est discovery ever made by man.” 

“The experience of the ages that are 
past * * * implores us to think more of the 
character of our people than its numbers.” 

The person who does the most good in behalf of his 
fellow men, said he in effect, “‘is the master of masters 
and has learned the art of arts.’’ In rising to meet 
the great opportunity which his far-sightedness en- 
abled him to see, Horace Mann himself became a 
‘‘master of masters.’’ He not only was a pioneer 
advocate in this country of coeducation—equal 
school privileges for girls and boys—but originated 
the plan for normal schools for teachers which is 
largely followed today. Oddly, he was not a school 
man, but a Massachusetts lawmaker, and later suc- 
ceeded John Quincy Adams in Congress. 

If Horace Mann were living, he undoubtedly would 
be a leading champion of what the Junior Red Cross 
stands for in the schools. ‘‘ Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity,” said he. 

This brings me to some of the definitions of Junior 
Red Cross work which have come from schools over 
the country in response to an invitation made in 
January. To be frank, it is pretty hard to define 
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our activities in a dozen words, and that is what was 
asked. Probably the best two definitions are from a 
girl and boy in different schools in Hamilton, Ohio. 
I pass them on to you to think about: 


JUNIOR RED CROSS MAKES ME FORGET 
MYSELF AND THINK OF OTHERS. 
BERTHA JONES, Jackson School. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS HELPS TO 
m LIGHTEN THE BURDEN OF 
THE FUTURE GENERATIONS. 
ROBERT Brown, Adams School. 


There are other excellent 

definitions that help National 

Headquarters in Washing- 

ton to understand the view- 

point of Juniors themselves. 

Then there are unusual 

ones: for instance, Mary 

Chambers, of Rensselaer, 

Indiana, wrote, ‘‘ The Junior 

Red Cross is to help win 

the war in America.”” That 

is a fine hint to those of us 

who are quarrelsome. Fur- 

thermore, the Junior Red Cross 

does help to end selfish struggles 

at home. All of the definitions 

are helpful and greatly appreciated. 

It is always hard to finish a May 

letter, for, as you know, the NEws 

will not appear again until September. 

There are many messages for the last 

month of the school year, but you will 

find them scattered throughout this number. Some 

very definite suggestions for summer activities of 

a productive and helpful kind, as well as of an amusing 
kind, appear on pages 138 and 139. 

Your Junior Red Cross is an instrument for good in 
your hands, which should be used all the year. Your 
vacation time could hardly be spent more enjoyably 
than by the employment of this instrument in un- 
selfish service for others. Idleness never brings either 
rest or pleasure. I have quoted once before in these 
letters, but want to repeat here, a couplet for you to 
remember: 


“Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 


You can keep fit mentally and physically and con- 
tinue throughout the summer to interpret in ever 
nobler and loftier ways the motto which you have 
sent around the world—‘‘I SERVE.” 


AUSTIN CUNNINGHAM, 





